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History of Fairy Glen Botanical Park 
by Charleen Brown 


Fairy Glen Botanical Park incorporates an area that was once the Medco railroad 
grade. In 1905, construction began on a railroad that would connect Butte Falls with 
Medford. It took six and one-half years for construction to be completed. The Butte Falls 
Sugar Pine Lumber Company cut ties and bridge timbers for what was then the Pacific & 
Eastern Railroad, (P & E). The track was completed to Butte Fallls on November 15, 
1910 and an era of train service began. The following is an excerpt from the writings of 
Emest W. Smith. “The railroad was planned to be extended on to Klamath County and 
then on to Salt Lake City or Ogden, Utah. Surveys were made for it, but it was never 
built beyond Butte Falls by the P & E Co.” 


Tourists and dignitaries arrived on P & E’s first excursion train on April 4, 1911. 
For the next few years, Butte Falls enjoyed a period of growth as tourists came by train to 
enjoy the clean mountain air, picnic in the park and get away from the heat of the valley. 
Two luxury hotels were built to accommodate tourists. This building boom also included 
several stores, pool halls, confectioneries arid a shooting gallery. Barbara Hegne writes, 
“Advertisements in the newspaper featured Butte Falls as a wonderland of resorts, 
campgrounds, and fishing spots. It was hailed as a perfect place for a cool get-a-way 
from the summer heat. The crowds from the valley brought picnic hmches, played ball 
games, and spent the summer days in the cooler mountain climate.” For several years, the _ 
P & E Railroad, carried passengers, mail and freight up from the valley. Eventually this 
proved to be financially uasucc:. fil so the train was used to transport logs from the 
woods in Butte Falls to Medford. Thus, the chief benefit of the railroad was the opening 
up of the timbered areas east of Butte Falls and the transportation of logs to the mills in 
Medford. 

Fiat cars loaded with logs had to be hauled up the fish hatchery hill in two 
sections because of the steep grade. This meant that the chugging train had to pess the 
grade school twice every afternoon, interrupting many a lesson. Teachers planned study 
time while the train slowly made the two trips passed the school. Then, more chugging 
as the two sections were hooked back together for the trip to the mill. Finally, the train 
would be on its way and classes would resume. 


- Jerald Ferguson describes his memories regarding the Medco logging train. If you 
were lucky enough to have grown up in Butte Falls in the 30’s, 40’s or 50’s, you probably 
share some of his memories. 


“The logging train ran all the way around Butte Falls. We liked to put nails and 
pennies on the tracks for the train to run over and smash flat. We would make knives 
from the flattened nails and necklaces from the flattened pennies. Sometimes ‘someone’ 
would put grease on the tracks where the train had a hard pull up the fish hatchery hill. 
get out and put sand on the tracks to get going again. Of course, buckets of sand were 
carried on the engine just for this purpose. They would probably have to use it every 


week or so, if not more often. Everybody in town would hear the engine struggling to get 
over the slick spot and know exactly what had happened. The kids would hide smiles 
behind their hands and pretend to be very busy working on their lessons. The train crew 
would have liked to have been able to catch the kids who pulled this prank but no one 
ever told who the culprits were.” 


Medford Corporation continued to operate the logging train between Butte Falls 
and Medford until 1959. Then, as logging roads into the woods improved, truck hauling 
became more practical. The railroad tracks were dismantled and the roadbed rebuilt for 
vehicles but the old railroad grade still remains visible in a few places. The site of the 
proposed Fairy Glen Botanical Park is one of those few remaining places. The story 
below describes how the area near the railroad grade became known as Fairy Glen. 


THE LEGEND OF FAIRY GLEN 


Fifty years ago, in the late 40’s and 50’s, before the falls road was improved, the 
best way to get down to Big Butte Creek from the town of Butte Falls was by way of one 
of the many hiking trails. These trails led to the falls, the headgate, the irrigation canal, 
the flume or the water wheel. Each trail became well-worn by the many feet of children 
and adults who hiked up and down the hill to their favorite swimming or fishing spot. As 
time passed, these same children and adults continued to use the trails with their children 
and grandchildren. The following story as told by Ella Pingle, long time resident of Butte 
Falls describes how one area near the old railroad grade got its name. 


“On the west side of town, there was a trail winding down through heavy timber 
to the water wheel on the irrigation canal. This was a wonderful trail through such a 
pleasant area, it soon became the favorite trail of both children and adults. Part way 
down, there was a lovely spot where the trail curved around a big fir tree and nearby was 
a little spring with a trickle of water that formed a tiny pool. A huge fern grew at the edge 
of the pool. My grandchildren and I would often go there and sit where it was always 
cool and peaceful. We would tie a piece of string on a stick and pretend to be fishing. If 
we were very, very quiet, the fairies would come.” 

Other users of the trail would frequently find Ella and the children sitting by the 
pool. They would stop quietly by the spring and listen to her “fairy stories,” too. This 
special place on this unique trail came to be known as Fairy Glen. 
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BROADSTREET 


1. Vetch And Red Clover 


Vetches and clovers are 
meinbers of the pea family. 
Vetch is recognizable by the 
long clusters of reddish. 
lavender flowers. It blooms 
from May through July. The 
coiling tendrils on the ends of 
the leaf stem allow it to climb 
fences as well as other plants. 
Red Clover. more lavender 
than red. blooms from May 
through September 


3. Blackberry Brambles 


These trailing vines ramble 
15 to 18 feet along the 
ground and root by layering 
at the end. The plants bloom 
eariy in summer with white 
petals about 1/2 inches long. 
The vines. bear vicious. 
backward curving spines that 
cause painful scratches. 
Sweet juicy blackberries 
prow about | inch long and 
ripen late in the summer or 
early fall. 
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2. Vinca Minor 


Vinca Minor is a member of 
the Dogbane family. Not 
truly a _ wild flower, it 
probably spread from nearby 
homes. It is a low growing, 
evergreen plant often used as 
ground cover in yards. It is 
also known as Periwinkle for 
its beautiful bluish-lavender 
flowers. It blooms early in 
the spring from Apmil through 
May. 


4. Purple Salsify 


This immigrant from Europe 
is a member of the sunflower 
family. The young spring 
leaves are edible but the root 
is more popular. When 
cooked it has a flavor like 
artichokes or oysters. It is 
sometimes called the “oyster 
plant” because of the taste. 


6. Salsify Seeds 

The Salsify head matures into 
a lacy, tan globe about 4 to 5 
inches across with many 
seedlike fruits. Each seed has 
a feathery “parachute” on a 
slender stalk. The seeds can 
travel some distance by 
floating on the wind. 


5. Yellow Salsify 


Salsify is found growing in 
roadsides, fields and yards 
throughout North America. It 
blooms from June through 
September, with both purple 
and yellow flowering plants 
growing side by side. 


7. Purple Loco 


This is the name given to 
some 300 varieties of “Wild 
Sweet Pea” because some are 
toxic to livestock. It causes 
bizarre behavior in animals 
and those that eat “Loco” can 
become “hooked.” Spires of 
bright reddish-lavender 
flowers bloom from June to 
September on long stalks just 
above the foliage. 


8. Forktooth Ookow 


A member of the lily family, 
j also known as the Cluster 
Lily, this flower consists of 
several to many lavender or 
bluish blossoms that cluster 
“{ at the top ofa 1 to 2 1/2 foot, 
= slender, non-branching, 


PS Sy aes ee leafless stem. It blooms from 
April through June. 


9. Northern Mule’s Ears 


These large sunny yellow 
flowers are members of the 
sunflower family. The leaves 
are up to 2 feet long and are 
tapered on both ends. One or 
several large flowers top the 
stems which may reach 2 feet 
in length. It blooms in May 
and June. 
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10. Bindweed 1 
Bindweed is a member of the 
moming glory family. It is a 
low growing vine with white 
funnel-like flowers and 
triangular shaped leaves. 
Disliked by farmers because 
the plant entangles around the 
drive shafts of machinery. It 
is difficult to get rid of 
because of a deep root system 
which when broken’ or 
scattered simply produces 
more plants. It blooms from 
May through October. 
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| - | This perennial weedy plant is 
easily identified by its bright 
blue flowers. The spring 
leaves can be eaten as a salad 
but it is best known for the 
roots which can be roasted 
and used as an additive in 
coffee or used alone as a 
coffee substitute. It blooms 
from June through September 
12. St. Johnswort Only a few flowers open at a 
time and each blossom lasts 
just one day. 


This plant was an immigrant 
from Europe and_ spread 
quickly across the United 
States. -It was discovered on 
the Klamath River in 
California around 1900, so in 
our area it is also known as 
Klamath Weed. It is easily 
identified by the bright 
yellow 5 pointed starlike 
flowers in a round-topped 
cluster. It blooms from June 
through September. When 
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13. Common Madia 


A member of the Sunflower 
family, Common Madia can 
be found blooming in dry 
sunny places from July 
through September. The 
flowers bloom atop stiff, 
hairy, leafy stems with lance 
shaped leaves. The flowers 
usually have 13 yellow rays 
with 3 teeth at the broad end 
and a maroon patch near the 
base. 


15. Oxeye-Daisy 


This common Daisy can be 
recognized by the large, 
solitary white and yellow 
blossom on a slender stem 
with dark green leaves. It isa 
long-lived cut-flower but 
unfortunately has an 
unpleasant odor. Dairy 
farmers dislike this plant 
because it can produce an 
unwanted flavor in milk 
when eaten by dairy cows. A 
member of the Sunflower 
family, it blooms from June 
through August. 


14. Yarrow 


This plant is easily identified 
by the flat-topped clusters of 
small white flowers growing 
at the top of a tall gray-green 
stem. The stem is hairy with 
fern like Jeaves. A member 
of the Sunflower family, 
Yarrow has long been used 
for medicinal purposes. It 
has been used for treating 
wounds, to break a fever, as a 
poultice for rashes and a tea 
to cure stomach disorders. It 
blooms in sunny fields and 
roadsides from June through 
September. 


16. Woolly Mullein 


A member of the snapdragon 
family, this plant arrived in 
North America with the 
colonists and spread rapidly. 
In the West, it was also 
known as “Miner’s Candle,” 
because when dipped in 
tallow it was used as a torch 
by the miners. It grows from 
2 to 7 feet tall with large, 
thick, gray-green, velvety 
leaves that have been used to 
line moccasins, as a tea and 
as a cure for a variety of 
ailments.. The yellow 
flowers bloom _ scattered 
along the spike from June 
through September. 


18. Yellow Monkeyflower 


This Monkeyflower produces 
brilliant yellow tubes from 
1/2 to 1 1/2 long. It gets it 
name because it resembles a 
monkey’s face. It is a 
member of the  figwort 
family. It grows in wet 
meadows and along stream 
banks. It blooms from June 
through September. 


17. Moth Mullein 


Yellow or white blossoms 
marked with brownish, 
purple centers are scattered 
along a spike-like stem that 
grows from 2 to 4 feet tall. 
Also. a member of the 
snapdragon family, it gets its 
name from the fuzzy stamens 
of the blossoms’ which 
resemble the antennae of a 
moth. It blooms in old fields 
and roadsides from June 
through September. 


==. Cinquefoil 


——inquefoil is a member of the 
ose family and can be found 

==a/Towing in damp meadows. 

“~The hairs on the stems and 
leaves cause it to be sticky to 
the touch. Blooming from 
June through August, petals 
from pale to bright yellow, 
surround a deeper yellow 
center. The bright yellow 
flowers of cinquefoils closely 
resemble and are often 
mistaken for buttercups. 


21. Prairie Rose 


A smaller variety of wild 
rose, this shrub grows to be 
about 2 feet tall. It blooms in 
June with deep pink petals on 
densely prickly stems. 
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20. Wild Rose 


Also called the Virginia 
Rose, this loosely branched 
shrub grows up to 3 1/2 feet 
tall. It is a widespread 
species that grows in a 
variety of elevations. It 
blooms from June through 
August with blossoms 
ranging from pale pink to 
deep rose. The seed pods 
known as rose hips are a 
source of vitamin C when 
made into jam or steeped for 
rose hip tea. 
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23. Bachelor’s-Button 


Not truly a wildflower, this 
flowering plant escaped from 
cultivation. It grows well in 
the wild because it withstands 
heavy frost. It is a member of 
the sunflower family and 
grows to be 2 1/2 to 3 feet 
tall. The frilly buttonlike 
flower heads bloom from 
: June through September and 
24. Milkweed may be found in a variety of 
Members of the milkweed colors including white, pink, 
family, the Showy Milkweed and purple. 

and Narrow Leaf Milkweed a. 
are the sole source of food for 
the Monarch Butterfly larvae. 
This makes the larvae and 
adult butterflies toxic to birds 
and other predators. See the 
caterpillar on the Narrow 
Leaf plant. The Showy 
Milkweed is a tall downy 
plant with slightly drooping 
purplish to pink flower 
clusters. Both bloom from 
June through August. 
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25. Cat Tail 


This tall stiff plant grows in 
marshy, shallow water and is 
an excellent habitat for 
Red-winged blackbirds. It is 
easily recognized by a 
yellowish, club-like spike of 
tiny flowers above a 
brownish cylinder. It blooms 
from May through July. The 
young shoots can be eaten 
like asparagus and young 
flower spikes can be boiled 
and eaten like corn on the 
cob. The rootstock is also 
edible and was ground into 
meal by the Indians and early 
colonists. 


27. Teasel In Bloom 


Teasel blooms from April to 
September. The first flowers 
in the head bloom in a ring 
around the equator. Later 
ones bloom above and below 
so two rings of flowers are 
present, forming a unique 
pattern. 


26. Teasel 


Easily identified by the 
egg-shaped, thistle-like spike 
and prickly stem, Teasel 
grows from 2 to 6 feet tall. It 
got its common name 
because the spiny flower 
heads were used to raise the 


| nap, or tease the cloth. 
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31. Star Thistle 


This highly branched, 
wiry-stemmed plant may 
grow to be 2 to 3 foot tall 
round bush. As its name 
implies, this member of the 
Sunflower family has very 
sharp spines that form a star 
around the bright yellow 
blossoms. These stars dry to 
form a burr that can be very 
painful when stepped on with 
bare feet. 
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33. Poison Oak 


Poison Oak is a member of 
the Cashew family. It is an 
up night, climbing or trailing 
shrub. It has glossy or dull 
green leaves that are divided 
into groups of three. The 
leaves turn bright red in the 
fall. All parts of this plant 
contain volatile oil that can 
cause severe skin 
inflammation, itching and 
blistering on direct contact. 
It is a valuable winter forage 
for wildlife as birds and 
animals can eat it without any 
ill effects. 
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32. Bull Thistle 


This very prickly plant is a 
member of the Sunflower 
family. It has a spiny stem 
from which large rose-purple 
flower heads bloom from 
June through September.. 
The lobed leaves are long and 
spiny. Everyone knows a 
thistle by sight or touch. 
Who has seen “thistledown,” 
the downy, white tufts on the 
seeds that serve as tiny 
parachutes to carry the light 
seeds floating on the wind. 


28. Leafy Aster 


A member of the sunflower 
family, most Asters are 
daisy-like plants with 
yellowish inner disc flowers 
and petal-like rays that are 
bluish to pink or occasionally 
white. Asters can be 
distinguished from daisies by 
the many blossoms in a 
cluster and their later 
flowering season which is 
midsummer, from August 
through October. 
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29. Heal-all; Selfheal 


Selfheal grows along trails, 
roadsides and in yards. The 
tips of the stems _ bear 
spike-like clusters of small 
purple flowers. A member of 
the mint family, it is not one 
of the pleasantly fragrant 
varieties. It blooms from late 
May through July. As the 

OG — name implies it has been used 

* Oh, ., : as a herbal tea for throat 


ailments. Native Americans 
30. Common Dandelion used it to make poltices for 
the treatment of boils. 


This member’ of _ the 
Sunflower family bears a 
solitary flower head on a 
slender stem. The leaves are 
edible and can be used in 
salads. The common name 
refers to the likeness of the 
leaf teeth to those ofa lion. It 
grows in fields and roadsides 
but is best known as a lawn 
weed. It blooms from March 
through September. A 
butterfly is enjoying a rest on 
this Dandelion. 


34. Scotch (Scot’s) Broom 


A member of the pea family, 
these shrubs reach 6 to 10 
feet high, branching 
profusely with — slender, 
greenish, square limbs. The 
yellow pea flowers literally 
cover the branches. 
Occasionally, the wing 
petals on a plant will turn a 
gorgeous dark red. 
Flowering season is from 
June through September. 


36. Willows 
Willows are a deciduous 
shrub or tree. Many types 
produce pussy willows 
before they leaf out. Pussy 
Willows are the large 
silvery, velvetlike catkins 
that appear early in the 
spring. 


35. Oregon Sunshine 


Also known as the Woolly 
Sunflower, this cheery little 
member of the sunflower 
family grows in a clump 
from a woody root. It 
blooms from May through 
August in dry, open, grassy 
or rocky sites and can be 
found from low elevations 
into the mountains. 
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